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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN MARCH 


Industrial production may be on the rise once more. 
After remaining almost stationary between 216 and 218 
percent of its 1935-39 base from last August through De- 
cember, the Federal Reserve index of industrial produc- 
tion climbed to 220 in January and to 222 in February and 
March. 

The rapidly increasing output of military goods served 
as a substantial stimulus to industrial production, as vir- 
tually all of the increase in the index was the result of 
expanded production of durable goods. Automobile as- 
semblies were up sharply and output of steel, nonferrous 
metals, and lumber increased. Automobile output in March 
totaled about 375,000 cars and 108,500 trucks, the best 
month’s output since last October. Activity in soft goods 
continued slow, however, with production in March de- 
clining again after a slight rise in February. 


Pickup in Military Production 

Military production is rising rapidly, according to the 
latest report of the Director of Defense Mobilization. De- 
liveries of all military goods totaled $6.9 billion in the 
first quarter of 1952, a gain of about 38 percent over the 
previous quarter. This is approximately two-thirds of 
the way to the peak rate of $10 billion per quarter sched- 
uled for the end of the year. It is expected that this peak 
rate will be maintained during 1953 and 1954, the “years 
of the mobilization plateau.” 

The report emphasizes that the slowness of the mobili- 
zation program has not been caused by lack of materials 
or capacity but primarily by the speed of obsolescence of 
existing models. For this reason, continual compromises 
had to be made between volume production of new models 
and postponement of production until improved models 
were available. In many instances, the decision was to 
await the development of the newer weapons, and it is 
only now therefore that production is really getting under 
way on these latest models —the B-47 jet bomber, the 
newer version of the F-86, tanks with improved turret 
mechanisms, and others. 


Construction at Record for March 


The oncoming of spring, together with the easing of 
restrictions on private nonessential building, appears to 
have provided a substantial stimulus to construction ac- 
tivity. Outlays for new construction in March attained a 
record for the month of $2.2 billion, 13 percent above the 


February level. Although military and other defense proj- 
ects continued to be the mainstay of the construction 
boom, a substantial increase in private home building was 
registered in the month. At $784 million, residential build- 
ing exceeded the February figure by 17 percent, though 
still below the March, 1951, record. 

For the first quarter of 1952 as a whole, total con- 
struction activity aggregated $6.4 billion, slightly above 
that of the first quarter of last year. Public construction 
was up 26 percent and private industrial construction 52 
percent. 


Unemployment Down 

The number of people unemployed and actively look- 
ing for work in March declined 14 percent to 1.8 million; 
this is the lowest level for the month since World War II. 
Most of the drop was accounted for by the withdrawal 
from the labor force of women who had been seeking 
work the previous month. 

Total employment, at 59.7 million, remained unchanged 
from the February level, though slightly below that of 
March, 1951. Unfavorable weather conditions restricted 
farm activity and the late date of Easter delayed the 
usual pre-holiday expansion of trade activity. Neverthe- 
less, nonfarm employment, at 53.7 million, was at much 
the same level as in March of last year, and farm employ- 
ment, at 6.0 million, only slightly lower. 


Increased Capital Expenditures, Sales Expected 

Continuation of the record expansion rate of Ameri- 
can industry is in prospect, according to the latest gov- 
ernment survey of capital outlays. American business 
exclusive of agriculture plans to spend $24.1 billion this 
year for new plant and equipment, 4 percent over the 1951 
high. The largest increases are expected by durable-goods 
manufacturers, up 16 percent, and nonrail transportation, 
up 19 percent. The electrical machinery, transportation 
equipment (excluding motor vehicles), and rubber indus- 
tries each contemplate expanding their capital outlays by 
one-third or more. 

Business is also optimistic on its sales prospects in 
1952. Mining concerns expect the largest increase, 11 per- 
cent, and utilities and nonrail transport companies expect 
to better their 1951 sales by 10 percent on the average. 
Manufacturers anticipate a 5 percent rise in sales, with a 
somewhat greater increase for durable goods. 
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Open Season on the Income Tax 


This is the time of year when thoughts turn to the 
subject of taxes. Anyone who has had to file an income 
tax return will understand why. 

A year ago we pointed out on this page some of the 
fallacies of thinking in terms of “Pay as You Go” or 
other formulas that regard the tax take as being poten- 
tially unlimited. Since then, taxes have been raised fur- 
ther, the increases taking effect last November. 

Originally the income tax was thought of as a truly 
equitable form of taxation. It was confined to those who 
were clearly able to pay and rates were set well within 
the limits of ability to pay. Now, all that is changed. 
Everyone who earns anything even approaching a bare 
subsistence is required to pay. Since the war, exemptions 
have been kept low; and with the inflation of living costs, 
they are now well below the emergency wartime level. 
Also, there is increasing awareness that it pays to look 
for loopholes, and the exploitation of avoidance devices is 
becoming ever more widespread. 


Inequities of Tax Avoidance 


The average person who looks at the table of surtax 
rates, while griping about his own tax bill, takes some 
satisfaction in the fact that he doesn’t come in further 
down the schedule, where the rates are “really high.” 
There is a growing realization, however, that these rates 
are in large measure fictitious, and that the rise in effec- 
tive rates is not nearly so steep as the tax table seems to 
indicate. 

Income-splitting is one of the oldest and best known 
devices used to avoid the highest rates. This is now made 
part of the law. In the provision for joint returns by hus- 
band and wife, and to a lesser extent for heads of house- 
holds, part of the benefits from this device are given to 
the lower and middle income brackets. Yet, this provision 
has by no means eliminated the earlier methods of accom- 
plishing the same end — by giving earning assets to vari- 
ous members of the family and by setting up trust funds 
for their benefit. 

Another reason rates aren’t really as high as they look 
is the very favorable treatment given capital gains. Half 
of the gain realized on any capital asset held over six 
months is excluded from income, thus cutting the tax in 
half; and for persons in the highest brackets, a maximum 
rate of 26 percent is applied, thus cutting it almost in half 


again. This has led to the use of a variety of tricks de. 
signed to convert ordinary income into capital gains. Re. 
cent changes in the law have attempted to prevent this 
but it is likely to be a continuing problem. 

There is increasing evidence also of actual tax evasion 
—such as forgetfulness in reporting income, or even 
downright chiseling, on the part of individuals whose jn. 
come is not a matter of record. There is the farmer who 
not only deducts a good part of his living costs as business 
expense but fails to report the “hogs sold for cash” be- 
cause there is no record of the transaction. There is the 
merchant who supplies family needs from store stocks, 
There is the doctor who accumulates thousands of dollars 
in a secret hoard known only to himself. In fact, anyone 
who received income in cash, particularly in small 
amounts, may be able to get away with reporting some- 
thing less than he receives. 

Reports of all these ways in which the other fellow 
gets off easy, and of connivance on the part of enforce- 
ment officials, feed the resentment of those who are un- 
willing or unable to exploit the possibilities of evasion, 
Among the latter are the largest group of taxpayers— 
the wage and salary workers whose incomes are fully 
reported and subject to withholding by employers. More 
and more, people are leaning to the view expressed in 
mild sarcasm by a prominent lawyer, “It is the duty of 
every American to pay as little income tax as possible.” 


What Needs to Be Done 


In presenting the budget last January, President Tru- 
man requested new taxes in the amount by which last 
year’s legislation fell short of his recommendations — ap- 
proximately $5 billion. It is said that this request was not 
really wholehearted, and that no action on it can be ex- 
pected in an election year. 

However, the President did couple his request with a 
plea to close the loopholes. He said, “Glaring injustices 
in our tax laws should be eliminated before. those with 
modest means are asked to shoulder additional burdens.” 

There is, in other words, a way to get needed funds 
without further burdening the large majority of the 
people. In view of growing public disillusionment, it is 
not just a way of getting more taxes, it is highly im- 
portant as a way of maintaining the taxes we have. It is 
not a proposal to be shunned in an election year; rather, 
the statesman who is willing to fight for it will have the 
public seeking his name on their ballots. 

It is sometimes said that the loopholes have the effect 
of making our high surtax rates palatable, that they help 
us kid ourselves into thinking that our tax system is really 
tough. With this cynical view we cannot agree. If the 
highest rates are really confiscatory, and destroy incen- 
tives, they should be corrected in the legislation, not in 
loopholes and evasion. The least we can do is be honest 
enough to recognize just who is paying how much, and 
make the tax system look like what it actually is. 

It is also suggested that the problems of improving 
the income tax are so great that we should do better to 
turn to other taxes. Specifically, the so-called “painless” 
sales taxes are said to offer the best way out. Even apart 
from the fact that this is basically a proposal to make our 
Federal tax system as regressive as our state and local 
taxes, it is mistaken. Sales taxes are not painless when 
they are made high enough to carry a large revenue load 
—as, for example, by being raised to 15 or 20 percent. 
An illustration of what can happen is provided by today’s 


(Continued on page 6) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


SIGNS AND ADVERTISING DISPLAYS 


Products of the sign and advertising display manufac- 
turing industry range from the spectacular electrical 
giants found in metropolitan areas to the small display 
cards that appear in store windows. In between are all 
sizes of electric and nonilluminated signs for store fronts 
and windows, and various types of interior display pieces. 
The industry also produces such non-advertising material 
as highway and street signs. 

Signs and displays can be made in small lots for use 
by single-unit stores, or produced on a quantity basis and 
distributed to retail outlets of large concerns. Quite often, 
both types are found in the same store when a retailer 
handles some nationally advertised line of goods and the 
advertiser supplies brand-name signs and display material 
to supplement the merchant’s individual advertising pro- 
gram. 


The Industry in Illinois 


Illinois is a leading state in the manufacture of all 
types of signs and displays. With a total value of product 
exceeded only in New York and Ohio, Illinois firms in 
the industry produced $28 million worth of signs and dis- 
plays in 1947, The 154 sign and display manufacturers in 
the State employed 3,500 of the industry’s 28,800 workers. 

Distribution of sign manufacturing follows the loca- 
tion of retail business very closely, since the vast major- 
ity of signs and displays are used for advertising pur- 
poses. In the large cities there is a tendency for firms to 
manufacture only a few types of signs and displays, 
whereas in the smaller communities they must be more 
versatile and produce a wide variety for local use. 

Since Chicago is the national headquarters of many 
of America’s largest merchandising and manufacturing 
concerns, which buy millions of dollars worth of adver- 
tising materials for their retail outlets, there is a large 
concentration of sign and display manufacturers in the 
metropolitan area. 

Illinois is also an important center in the manufacture 
of merchandise presentation materials such as manne- 
quins, artificial flowers, paper, and fabric for back- 
grounds, and all types of cases, fixtures, and interior 
equipment for merchandising and window display. Al- 
though approximately 115 manufacturers of these mate- 
rials (16 of them in Illinois) are classified in a separate 
industry, with an annual volume of about $800 million, 
their products are closely related to the field of signs and 
advertising displays. 


Flexible Advertising Media 

Signs and displays, whether for inside or outside use, 
can be placed in the areas where the advertiser’s market 
is located and so are especially useful to manufacturers 
without national distribution. 

Products of the sign and display industry may be 
either electrical, mechanical, cut-out, or plate. They do 
not include printed posters or painted signs. Often it 
is difficult to draw a line between signs posted outdoors 


and “outdoor advertising,” a term generally applied to 
structures on which advertisements are either painted or 
posted by the companies owning the billboards. The 
smaller manufactured signs that appear along the high- 
ways are usually purchased outright by advertisers and 
are erected by them or by companies specializing in this 
work, 

An important part of most advertising programs is 
point-of-purchase displays in the retail store. Window 
and store displays not only stimulate impulse purchases, 
but serve to remind shoppers of the sales messages and 
themes of other national or local advertising. 

Displays are widely varied from window streamers to 
the permanent type of counter and store display. Invest- 
ment in these point-of-purchase materials represented 
only about 10 percent of the total sales volume of adver- 
tising in 1949, but recently visual merchandising’s share 
of the total sales promotion dollar in American stores has 
been growing. More and more signs and posters are serv- 
ing as silent salesmen, as the cost of using other media 
increases and rising overhead expenses make it essential 
that every square foot of sales space pay its way. 


New Products and Processes 

Many of the large companies in the industry started 
before 1900 as sign-painting establishments, then followed 
the trend to electric lamp signs, and finally to the cur- 
rently popular luminous tube signs. 

In addition to the wood, metal, and cardboard conven- 
tionally used by the industry, new materials developed 
during the war have been incorporated into the sign and 
display field, effecting some striking improvements. 

The use of plastics has greatly increased during the 
past few years. One interesting development is described 
as a process of lithographic printing on a sheet of plastic 
which later is pressed into three-dimensional form. Liquid 
plastics are being used to produce a glasslike weather- 
proof surface on colored lithographic work. 

Almost 30 percent of the industry’s sign and advertis- 
ing display production in 1947 was in luminous tubing and 
bulb signs. Research on electrical products has developed 
a method of causing entirely different displays to fade in 
and out in the same spot by using mirrors. 

Considerable dramatic effect has been achieved by 
using fluorescent materials which emit a glow when acti- 
vated by ultraviolet rays of invisible “black” light. Black- 
lighted window displays and point-of-purchase merchan- 
dising units have proved traffic stoppers, and for outdoor 
use, blacklighted billboards are proving as effective as 
electric spectaculars at only a fraction of the cost. 


The ever-widening variety of the industry’s products . 


has been accompanied by expanded facilities. Between 
1939 and 1947 the addition of 600 firms raised the total 
number of companies in the nation to 1,980, while value 
of products shipped rose from $88 million to $206 million, 
an indication of the trend toward the increasing use of 
signs and displays since the end of World War II. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes alien 1952, to February, 1952 


-30 -20 -10 +10 +20 +30 +40 
COAL 
| 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 


EMPLOY MENT — MANUFAC TURING 
CONSTRUCTION. CONTRACTS AWARDED 


STORE SALES 


BANK DOEBITS 


FARM PRICES | 


*December, 1951, to January, 1952 


_ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 


February Poscantage 

It 1952 Change from 

se (1947-49 | Jan. | Feb. 

= 100) 1952 1951 
Electric 129.2 + 3.2 
Coal production*®............... 90.2 — 68| + 0.8 
Employment — manufacturing*®..| 104.3 0.65; — 0.9 

na. 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 105.5° | + 0.8| — 8.2 
Consumer prices in Chicago’... . 112.84 — 1.1/ + 1.8 
Construction contracts awarded® 90.1 —28.2 | +13.3 
117.3 — + 8.9 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®..| 110.7 +1.7| + 7.9 
Petroleum production™......... 86.9 — 9.8} + 9.6 


1Fed. Power Comm.; 7 Ill. Dept. of 3 Til. 
* Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5 U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; * F. 
Dodge Corp.; *Fed. Res. Bd.; ®Ill. Crop Rpts.; ® Life Ins. Agcy. 
Manag. Assn.; Ill. Geol. Survey. 

® December, 1951, to ye 1952. 
1952. © Seasonally adjust 4QOn 1935-39 base, the index was 191.9. 
n.a. Not available. 


Dept. of Labor; 
WwW. 


» January, 1951, to January, 


Percentage 
es February hange from 
1952 Jan. | Feb, 
1952 1951 
| Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 257.0 —0.1 
Manufacturing! 
42.0%>) —0O.5 | +21.2 
New construction activity! 
Private residential. ......... 8.0 —7.6 | —19.6 
Private nonresidential....... 8.6 —5.1 | + 3.3 
Foreign trade? 
Merchandise exports........ 15.9 +6.5 | +23.4 
Merchandise imports........ 10.7 —3.2 | — 2.0 
Excess of exports........... §.2 +40.0 |+162.7 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
19. 8> —1.8 | +12 
Installment credit.......... 13.2> —0.8 | + 1.0 
21.2> —0.6 | +12.9 
Cash farm income?............ 24.1 —23.3 | + 7.3 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production* = 100) 
Combined index............ 120" +0.9 | + 0.5 
Durable manufactures...... . 132" +1.1 + 4.8 
Nondurable manufactures... . 110* +0.5 | — 5.5 
114* —0.6 | + 5.1 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
Production workers......... 104* 0.0 | —2.9 
Factory worker earnings* 
Average hours worked....... 102 —0.2 | -— 0.2 
Average hourly earnings..... 123 —0.1 | + 4.9 
Average weekly earnings..... 126 —0.4 | + 4.7 
Construction contracts awarded® 116 —1.9 | —22.4 
Department store sales?....... 105* —2.8 | — 8.7 
Consumers’ price index'....... 112¢ —0.6 | + 2.2 
Wholesale prices‘ 
All commodities............ 113 —0.4 | — 3.3 
Forms ... 108 —2.0 | — 8.0 
110 —0.4 | — 2.8 
114 0.0 | — 2.5 
Farm prices* 
Received by farmers........ 107 —-3.7 | —7.7 
111 +0.4 | + 3.4 
100¢ —4.8 | —11.5 


3. 
of Agriculture; *U. S 

® Seasonally adj 
187.9. 4 Based on 


usted. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


> As of end of month. 
ial indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 


Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; ? U. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; ° F. Ww. Dodge Corp. 


S. Dept. 


€ On 1935-39 base, 


1952 1951 
Item 
Mar. 29 | Mar. 22 | Mar. 15 Mar. 8 Mar. 1 Mar. 31 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,635 1,593 1,628 1,653 1,715 1,710 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 7,263 7,354 7,414 7,497 7,416 6,767 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous.... . 124.0 116.5 112.3 107.2 111.4 175.0 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. A eee 6,304 6,324 6,306 6,321 6,267 5,957 
Freight carloadings................... thous. of cars....... 725 720 709 714 756 755 
Department store sales................ 1935-39 =100....... 292 273 260 254 245 258 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 113.0 113.2 333.3 114.3 114.3 117.3 
wr... August, 1939=100... 300.3 304.0 304.3 305.4 307.4 378.6 
inance: 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ | 164 181 156 170 163 136 


Source: Survey of ‘Carvens Business, Weekly Supplements. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Production Rises 

Steel production was maintained during March at 102 
percent of rated capacity, 2,119,000 net tons weekly. Pas- 
senger car output averaged in excess of 88,000, and about 
26,000 trucks were turned out each week. Total automo- 
tive production for March was estimated at 360,000 ve- 
hicles, and output for the first quarter at 978,000, nearly 
30,000 vehicles under the quota set earlier. : 

Output of consumers’ durables except automobiles rose 
sharply from December to January, and remained high 
during February. FRB data show production at 109 per- 
cent of the 1947-49 average after seasonal adjustment. 
The January-February level was the highest since May, 
1951. Sharp increases from December to January in radio 
and TV output were among the important factors in the 
better showing made during the first two months of 1951. 
Since the shortage of scarce materials appears to be eas- 
ing, it is expected that the present rate of production of 
consumers’ hard goods will at least be maintained or even 
increased somewhat during coming months. 

Automobiles and other consumer durables were the 
only large categories which showed declines in tons of 
steel obtained during 1951 as compared with 1950, Other 
groups, including construction, rail transportation, petro- 
leum, machinery and equipment, and the armed services, 
obtained more steel than in 1950. 


Manpower Requirements Rising ; 

The defense program and the expected increase in 
civilian production will probably require the addition of 
3.5 million workers to the labor force by the end of 1953, 
according to a recently published study by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Of this number, 3.0 million will be 
needed for defense work. Expanded defense requirements 
can be met by shifts from nondefense to defense produc- 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
MILLIONS OF WORKERS 


NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
1952 
$2 —“*1950 
> = 
AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 4 
1950 
= 
——— 
1952 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
1951 
4 1 1 1 4 1 1 
J FM AM JS JS A 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


tion without shifts in place of employment, by small de- 
creases in unemployment, and by a somewhat larger than 
usual increase in the labor force. By 1953, however, the 
emphasis will fall on the recruitment of “extra” workers 
— mainly women who would not normally take jobs, and 
older people who have retired or are reaching retirement 
age. In arriving at these estimates, the BLS assumed that 
there will be gains in productivity as tooling-up progresses 
and mass production of defense items gets started, and 
that there would be only a slight lengthening of the 
manufacturing workweek. 


Small Changes in Employment 

The Bureau of the Census report on the labor force 
for March indicates few changes. Total employment fell 
slightly as a decline in agricultural work was only par- 
tially offset by an increase in the number of workers with 
nonfarm jobs. Unemployment was at the lowest March 
level since the end of World War II. 

During the past three years nonfarm employment has 
been gaining fairly consistently, drawing partly on farm 
labor and partly on the unemployed for additional 
workers. In March, the monthly total of nonagricultural 
employment dropped below the corresponding month of 
the previous year for the first time in more than three 
years, but only slightly. (See accompanying chart. ) 

Labor force data, in thousands of workers, are as 
follows: 


March February March 

1952 1952 1951 
Civilian labor force........... 61,518 61,838 62,325 
59,714 59,752 60,179 
Nonagricultural............ 53,702 53 ,688 53,785 
Unemployment.............. 1,804 2,086 2,147 


Labor unrest continued to mount throughout March, 
but only one important stoppage actually occurred during 
the month —a four-day walkout by the railway operating 
brotherhoods on the New York Central and Illinois Ter- 
minal systems. 

The threatened strike by steel workers continued to 
overshadow other developments as prolonged negotiations 
failed to produce any satisfactory settlement. The walk- 


out was forestalled at the last minute by government _ 


seizure of the mills on April 8. Early in April also, tele- 
phone. and telegraph communications were interrupted as 
members of the Commercial Telegraphers Union went out 
on strike against Western Union, and Western Electric 
telephone installation workers and some operators walked 
out in various parts of the country. 


Capital Expenditures Maintained 

Capital expenditures during the second quarter, esti- 
mated at $6.1 billion, will be maintained at the first- 
quarter level. After seasonal adjustment, the first and 
second quarter rate of investment was higher than that 
for the fourth quarter of 1951, when actual dollar outlays 
amounted to $6.7 billion. The total for manufacturing re- 
mained unchanged at $3.1 billion, increased expenditures 
by nondurable-goods industries offsetting cuts by firms 
producing durable goods. Mining, transportation, and util- 
ities showed small increases; commercial and miscellane- 
ous firms expect to spend somewhat less on new plant 
and equipment during the second quarter. 

For the year as a whole, business firms anticipate 
expenditures of $24.1 billion, 4 percent more than in 1951 
in dollar value of new capital goods. With prices rela- 
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tively stable, the increase over 1951 in physical volume 
will also amount to nearly 4 percent. Manufacturing 
firms, accounting for one-half the total, plan investments 
of $12.1 billion for the year, 8 percent higher than in 
1951. Most of the planned increase reflects higher ex- 
penditures by durable goods industries, which anticipate 
an advance of one-sixth over last year. Spending by pro- 
ducers of soft goods will rise only 2 percent. 


Rise in Housing Starts 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported that new 
housing starts during February rose 13 percent over Jan- 
uary to 77,000 dwelling units. Part of the increase may be 
attributed to seasonal factors, but the BLS also cited an 
easing in the building supply situation. The rise occurred 
entirely in private home building; government construc- 
tion of dwellings was off during the month. Even though 
starts were 4,000 to 6,000 below the February levels of 
1950 and 1951, they remained considerably above that 
month’s level for earlier postwar years. Originally, 800,- 
000 new starts was set as the probable maximum number 
of dwellings for which supplies would be available this 
year; but by March, it appeared that materials would be 
plentiful enough to raise that number appreciably. 


Sales Rise Continues 

Seasonally adjusted manufacturers’ and retail sales 
rose again during February. Manufacturers’ sales were 
up 3 percent over January to $23.0 billion. By far the 
larger portion of the increase appeared in durable-goods 
sales, where rises were general. Sales of nondurables 
were up only slightly. Retail sales advanced by 2 percent 
to $12.9 billion; a small decline in sales of soft goods was 
more than offset by a 6 percent gain in sales of durables. 

Seasonally adjusted manufacturers’ inventories dropped 
back to $42.0 billion from the $42.2 billion level of Jan- 
uary. At the end of February, stocks of durable goods 
were a third larger than at the end of February, 1951; 
nondurable-goods inventories were up by 10 percent. Last 
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year’s downward adjustment of inventories was confined 
mainly to nondurable goods. Even though increases con- 
tinued to appear in the book value of stocks, the rise in 
nondurables during the second half was very small com- 
pared with that in durables. Changes in dollar values are 
as follows: 


Millions of dollars 
Ist Half 2nd Half 

1951 195] 

Purchased materials............... 912 912 
Nondurable goods..................- 2,235 245 
Purchased materials............... 805 —286 


According to the Department of Commerce, manufac- 
turers’ stocks are no longer excessive in relation to sales, 
By the end of 1951, the over-all inventory-sales ratio only 
slightly exceeded that of 1948 and 1949. The ratio for 
consumer goods, however, was considerably above that of 
the earlier period, whereas the ratio of stocks to sales in 
defense and capital goods was lower. 

At the retail level, the inventory adjustment has taken 
the form of substantial cuts in the value of stocks, rather 
than a slowing of the rate of addition. As shown by the 
accompanying chart, inventories were reduced from the 
May, 1951, high of $20.6 billion to $18.1 billion at the end 
of January, 1952. During the same period, monthly sales 
remained between $12 billion and $13 billion, and the ratio 
of total stocks to total sales leveled off and then dropped. 
The ratio for nondurables has been comparatively steady, 
whereas that for durables has fallen considerably from 
the mid-1951 peak. The drop reflects chiefly cuts in the 
swollen inventories accumulated during the earlier period 
of scare-buying of durable consumer goods. 


Open Season on the Income Tax 
(Continued from page 2) 


vast bootlegging to avoid the excise tax on liquor. Illicit 
production and distribution are the means by which sales 
taxes can be evaded; they are means that waste resources 
and are far more threatening to domestic peace and order. 

Our economic future will be best served by unwaver- 
ing recognition that the income taxes are still our best 
taxes. When they are endangered by inequities and eva- 
sions, there is no satisfactory alternative to tightening 
them in ways that will eliminate the threat. 

One requirement. for this is legislation in the public 
interest. Another is enforcement strict enough to make 
almost everyone carry his share of the burden; and to 
organize effectively for this, there must be adequate ap- 
propriations and a sincere effort to create conditions that 
will encourage honest men to do the job. Congress, how- 
ever, seems to move at times in the opposite direction. It 
seeks to gain petty political advantage by granting special 
favors and by attacking the government service to the 
point where good men refuse to participate in it. 

Under present conditions, the citizen who pays his 
due, perhaps with a little grumbling, can hope for no 
better result than a realization of the sound objectives of 
the income tax. All that needs to be done is to make it 
work the way it should. Coupled with reasonable restraint 
in commitments for government expenditures, this would 
go far toward easing the problems of government finance. 

VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Community Economic Expansion 


The United States Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced publication of a bulletin designed to help local 
oficials seeking to expand or diversify industries in their 
communities. Entitled “Locating Industrial Prospects for 
Your Community,” it suggests places which are likely to 
receive early news of industrial plans for new plant loca- 
tion. It lists sources of published information, steps to 
take in preparing a list of industrial prospects, techniques 
jor selecting and organizing a committee of local busi- 
nessmen to undertake the necessary work, and specific 
tasks to be undertaken by such a committee. The bulletin 
points out that no government agency nor any other 
known organization has available lists of firms consider- 
ing the establishment of new plants, since that type of 
information is usually kept confidential as long as pos- 
sible. The publication is available at 5¢ a copy from 
Distribution Services, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Nickel-Coated Aluminum 


A process which gives aluminum the hardness and 
corrosion-resistance of nickel has been announced by the 
United Aircraft Corporation, East Hartford, Conn., and 
Bart Laboratories Company, Inc., Belleville, N.J. The new 
nickel-coating process is said to open many new uses 
for aluminum, and it has already been of major impor- 
tance in protecting duralumin propeller blades from the 
pitting and eroding effects of spray thrown up in sea 
landings and take-offs. The essential element is a syn- 
thetic rubber compound used to establish a bond hereto- 
fore unattainable between the aluminum and the nickel 
plating. The bond material is sprayed onto aluminum and 
after drying the piece is plated with nickel by conven- 
tional means. The finished pieces stand up under a wide 


range of temperature and have a semi-bright surface. 


which can be polished chemically or mechanically to a 
high luster. 


Loading Area Surface 


A new type of steel roadway for loading areas is 
being produced for industrial plants by the Irving Subway 
Grating Company of Long Island City. The roadway, 
which is said to require little or no maintenance, is an 
open-mesh steel grating with a 314 inch spacing between 
bars, similar to the portable airfield landing mats pro- 
duced by the company in World War II. After four years 
of daily testing under maximum truck-loading conditions 
and on filled-in ground unsuitable for concrete surfacing, 
the roadway area remained as solid as the day it was 
laid, It has never been repaired and the ground has not 
sunk under the heaviest vehicles. 


Government Procurement 


Publication of a revised edition of the Government 
Procurement Manual, described as the only source of in- 
formation in the Federal government covering the pro- 
urement activities of all major military and civilian 
agencies, was announced recently by the Department of 
Commerce. In its revised form it contains a military 


agency and a civilian agency index and a listing of the 
locations of the appropriate procurement offices, as well as 
a list of 5,000 items and classes of items for which Fed- 
eral agencies are in the market. 


Defense Mobilization 


“Strength for the Long Run,” the final quarterly re- 
port of Charles E. Wilson, former Director of Defense 
Mobilization (Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 35¢), 
describes the present mobilization pattern, discussing mil- 
itary products, industrial expansion, and materials sup- 
plies. In a section on economic stabilization, Wilson points 
out that many products have benefited from the upward 
adjustments of about 3 percent in ceiling prices necessary 
to meet the conditions of the Capehart amendment which 
allowed for rising costs. Through the first quarter of 1952 
OPS received from about 1,700 manufacturers more than 
7,000 applications for adjustments in price and is cur- 
rently receiving over 100 applications a week. OPS esti- 
mated that the Capehart increases already granted to 
manufacturers will amount to over $800 million a year. 
As shown by the chart, about one-third of this sum repre- 
sents increases granted on new passenger automobiles and 
the remainder is largely accounted for by increases on 
such other metal-using products as machinery, automotive 
parts, and some consumer durables. 


PRICE INCREASES UNDER 
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Source: Office of Defense Mobilization. 


Heat Absorbent Glass 


A new greenish-tint glass named “Solex” is said to 
absorb the sun’s heat, reduce eyestrain, and keep fading 


and bleaching of curtains and other fabrics to a mini-. 


mum. Made by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company (632 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh, Pa.), the new type glass is 
expected to replace much of the colorless glass now being 


(Continued on page 9) 
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WHERE NEXT IN MONETARY POLICY? 


RAYMOND H. McEVOY, Assistant Professor of Economics 


A hard choice has faced our monetary authorities in 
each period of inflation since World War II. With a 
public debt of over $250 billion on which annual interest 
charges of over $5 billion must be paid, and with some 
$50 billion of government securities maturing and being 
refunded annually, it has been felt important for the 
Federal Reserve Banks to purchase government securi- 
ties on the open market whenever necessary in order to 
assure successful flotation of new Treasury issues at low 
rates of interest. When the Federal Reserve purchases 
securities the effects are to create new money and at the 
same time to augment the reserves of the commercial 
banks, making possible further expansion of bank loans 
and the money supply. These effects, which would be very 
good monetary medicine for a depressed economy, are 
fuel for the fires of inflation. 

Appropriate monetary policy in an inflationary period 
would involve Federal Reserve sales of government se- 
curities on the open market, in order to reduce bank 
reserves, bank loans, and the money supply. Yet such sales 
would also weaken the markets for government securities, 
tending to push up the rates of interest which the Treas- 
ury would have to pay on new issues. Moreover, and 
herein lies the real dilemma, it is precisely in periods of 
inflation that the public and financial institutions are most 
tempted to sell their holdings of government securities, 
causing downward pressure on the prices of such securi- 
ties. For when the general level of prices is rising, profit- 
able alternative uses of funds (such as holding larger 
inventories) encourage businesses to dispose of low-yield- 
ing government securities, and profitable private lending 
opportunities encourage banks and other financial institu- 
tions to do likewise. Thus in a period of inflation the 
Federal Reserve authorities must either buy government 
securities to support their prices, creating new money and 
bank reserves which aggravate the inflation, or they must 
resign themselves to reduced market prices for govern- 
ment securities and a rise in interest rates which the 
Treasury must pay on new issues. 


Postwar and Recent Monetary Policy 

At least until one year ago the Federal Reserve's de- 
cision was to support the government securities markets 
and surrender to inflation. In this choice the desire of the 
Treasury officials for stable security markets at low rates 
of interest played a major role. Interest rates on Treasury 
bills and certificates were allowed to rise soon after the 
war. But long-term bonds, bellwether of interest rates, 
were supported at prices which did not allow interest 
yields above 214 percent, until March, 1951. A key feature 
of the postwar economy was therefore “easy money” de- 
spite inflation. 

The spurt of inflation that occurred in the last half of 
1950, following the outbreak in Korea, was due largely to 
a growth of private expenditures, as millions of honest 
citizens simply tried to “buy it up ahead of the hoarders.” 
In doing this the private economy disposed of government 
securities, which the Federal Reserve absorbed (see ac- 
companying chart). Bankers, their reserves freely aug- 
mented, greased the wheels of inflation by increasing their 
loans at the rate of $1 billion per month. 

During this episode the Federal Reserve showed in- 
creasing resistance to the low-interest desires of the 
Treasury, and in March, 1951, an “accord” was reached 


between the two monetary agencies. Under it the Treas. 
ury issued a bond bearing 234 percent — killing the sacred 
cow of 214 percent—and the Federal Reserve allowed 
the bond market to weaken and yields on long-terms to 
rise moderately, as shown in the chart. 


The Patman Committee Inquiries 

The Subcommittee on General Credit Control and Deb 
Management (“Patman Committee”) of the Joint Com. 
mittee on the Economic Report has recently been studying 
questions of monetary and debt policy. Replies to a ques. 
tionnaire sent by the committee to selected public officials, 
bankers, businessmen, and economists, and published by 
the joint Committee under the title “Monetary Policy and 
the Management of the Public Debt, Their Role in 
Achieving Price Stability and High-Level Employment,” 
provide a more complete picture of recent monetary pol- 
icy-making than had previously been made public. 

Testimony has ranged afar. Chairman Leon Keyser- 
ling of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
“would not have advised” last year’s abandonment of bond 
supports. Professor Milton Friedman of the University of 
Chicago held that the Reserve System has tolerated or 
promoted avoidable inflation and should be abolished in 
favor of a system in which banks hold 100 percent re- 
serves against their deposits. 


Between the extremes lay the more _ reconcilable . 


views of Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder and 
Reserve Board Chairman William McChesney Martin. 
Each endorsed the policy declared in the Employment Act 
of 1946, “to promote maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power,” although each also thought that 
explicit mention of price-level stability would be helpful. 
Neither believed that a more specific Congressional man- 
date for monetary policy was desirable, and neither sug- 
gested any major changes in our monetary institutions. 
Both emphasized the need for cooperation between their 
two agencies, attested that the record of such cooperation 
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was on the whole a good one, and endorsed the principle 
of an independent Reserve System. 

The whole tenor of the proceedings reveals, however, 
that the Treasury, while insisting that low interest 
charges on the public debt are not the major aim of pol- 
icy, remains strongly attracted to “stable markets” for 
government bonds. If this meant merely that the Reserve 
should counteract day-to-day speculative influences, none 
would dissent. But by a “stable market” Secretary Snyder 
means one “in which prices and yields fluctuate within a 
moderate range over a considerable period, but without 
exhibiting any pronounced upward or downward trend” 
(my italics). 

However, as President Allen Sproul of the New York 
Reserve Bank emphasized, the bottom of any such “mod- 
erate range” is in effect a support level, and will be 
recognized as such in a period of inflation. If there can 
be no pronounced upward or downward trend in govern- 
ment security prices then there can be no prompt tighten- 
ing of money markets in the face of inflation, nor any 
prompt easing in the face of a slump. The Treasury’s 
position remains, therefore, that monetary policy should 
be held in (or reccmmitted to) limbo. 


The Economic Outlook 

The past year has been one of high employment and 
production and a reasonably stable dollar. That inflation 
was checked early in 1951 was due, in indeterminable de- 
grees, to a variety of causes. Some cite direct price con- 
trols, others the less-than-anticipated volume of defense 
spending. Money markets were moderately tightened, yet 
there was nevertheless monetary expansion. Almost cer- 
tainly the major influences were the “psychological” ones: 
Consumers, having had a prolonged opportunity to stock 
up on durable goods during the postwar years, and having 
had a “final fling” in late 1950, increased markedly the 
fraction of their incomes going to savings. Businesses, 
having accumulated inventories in the preceding inflation- 
ary period, began drawing them down. 

Whatever the causes, 1951 was not an inflation year. 
As a result the abandonment of rigid Federal Reserve 
supports for the government bond market was not fol- 
lowed by any severe decline in bond prices. 

In the year ahead, however, fate may be less kind to 
the monetary and debt managers. The problems of public 
finance will be greater, since in addition to refundings the 
Treasury will need upwards of $10 billion of new funds 
because of deficit spending. The problems may be miti- 
gated by further slowdowns in mobilization, or continued 
high levels of saving. And, conceivably, the current bear- 
ish psychology might show such strength as to become, 
like beauty, its own excuse for being. More likely, how- 
ever, is another psychological turnabout of the kind dis- 
cussed in the editorial, “Psychopathology of the Postwar 
Economy,” in the February issue of this Review. Infla- 
tionary pressures would then reassert themselves, and the 
monetary authorities would again face a situation of the 
kind which prevailed just after Korea. This is at least 
_ strong a possibility to ignore. Where then in monetary 
policy ? 


Tight Money and Interest Rates 

Faced by a new spurt of inflation, the Federal Reserve 
might again surrender. In this case it would buy govern- 
Ment securities to prevent all or most of the decline 
which private selling would otherwise cause in their 
Prices, 

On the other hand, the Reserve authorities might de- 


termine that, as a minimum, the quantity of money should 
not be permitted to grow by expansion of bank credit 
while prices are rising. They might even decide, since in 
inflation existing money is being used more rapidly, to 
force an offsetting decline in bank credit. In either case 
the Reserve would not only refuse to buy, but would 
actually sell, government securities. In so doing it would 
deprive the banks of reserves until the growth of bank 
credit was checked or reversed. , 

Prices of government securities would fall; interest 
yields on the securities would rise. The capital loss real- 
ized in selling a security would increase, weakening the 
inflationary potential not only of bank-held government 
securities but of those held by others as well. To sell new 
securities the Treasury would be obliged to pay the 
higher rates of interest prevailing on the market, and 
interest charges on the debt would rise as a result. 

The extent by which interest rates would rise would 
depend upon the degree of inflationary pressures and 
upon other matters hard to predict: the effect of higher 
interest rates upon savings; the extent to which banks 
would accept losses on security sales in order to accom- 
modate local borrowers; and the extent to which such 
private borrowers as corporations or home builders would 
forego borrowing, allowing loanable funds to flow into 
government securities. Moderately or sharply, interest 
rates would certainly rise, not because higher rates are 
the objective, but because they are the resuli of a restric- 
tion of credit and the money supply. 

The level of interest rates is the price which allocates 
any limited amount of ioanable funds among would-be bor- 
rowers, both governmental and private, just as the price 
of sugar allocates sugar among consumers and the level 
of rents allocates housing space among tenants. The re- 
fusal to allow interest rates to perform their allocating 
job (and the resulting “necessity” for the Federal Re- 
serve Banks to supply loan funds without limit in times 
of inflation) is a part of the present widespread denial 
of the efficacy of free markets, a view which this writer 
does not share. When inflation next appears it will surely 
be time to test the effectiveness of vigorous monetary 
policy as a preventive. If the Reserve authorities would 
make clear now their intention to do this should need 
arise, perhaps Congress, disturbed at the thought of 
higher interest charges on the national debt, would fulfil 
its own minimal responsibility of balancing the budget. 


Business Briefs 
(Continued from page 7) 

used in autos, trains, buses, and public buildings, and 
will eventually be used in homes. The glass can be lami- 
nated, or tempered for use in most types of flat glass ap- 
plications. The makers point out that while it cuts the 
intensity of solar radiation and actually takes the heat 
out of sunshine, there is no sacrifice of the light trans- 
mission characteristics of quality glass. 


Aluminum Production 


A new process for producing war-vital aluminum has 
been disclosed by the British Columbia Aluminum Com- 
pany in New Westminster, B.C. It makes use of a new 
type of “square” or long-wave electricity different from 
the usual alternating and direct current. The process 
saves up to 30 percent of the electrical energy ordinarily 
used to produce aluminum. 


[9]. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Declines were general in the Illinois business indexes 
for February; but when allowance is made for the fewer 
workdays, activity during the month compared favorably 
with January. Coal tonnage and petroleum output were 
down nearly 7 and 10 percent, respectively; electric power 
production was off by 10 percent. Awards of construction 
contracts declined by 28 percent from the January level. 
Department store sales, up 0.8 percent to 105.5 (1947-49 
= 100), showed the only important rise during the month. 
Steel production in the Chicago district rose from 100.4 
percent of capacity in January to 102.0 percent in Febru- 
ary, but output dropped 5 percent to 1,798,000 tons be- 
cause of the shorter month. 


Food Price Rise Slowed 


The rate of increase in food prices in the large cities 
of the State has slowed in recent months. Decreases or 
smaller increases in the prices of dairy products, eggs, 
and fats and oils have been the most important checks on 
the rate of rise; prices of fruits and vegetables, bever- 
ages, and sugar and sweets have also shown some signs 
of leveling off or declining. 

The degree to which the rate of increase has slackened 
is illustrated in the accompanying chart. In the three IlIli- 
nois cities for which indexes are available, as well as in 
the nation as a whole, retail food prices increased by 
about 12 to 15 percent from June, 1950, to January, 1952. 
In each case, however, approximately two-thirds of the 
total increase occurred in the months immediately after 
the outbreak of war in Korea; only about one-third of the 
rise took place between January, 1951, and January, 1952. 

The consumers’ price index for Chicago dropped 1.1 
percent between January 15 and February 15 to 191.9 
(1935-39 = 100), the level of mid-September, 1951. The 
index was only 1.8 percent above that of February, 1951. 
The main factor in the over-all drop was a 2.6 percent 
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decline in food prices caused by large cuts in the prices 
of fruits and vegetables, and eggs, and smaller decrease; 
in the prices of fats and oils, and meats. 

Farm prices received fell 4 index points during the 
month ended February 15 to 296 (1910-14 = 100). Sizabje 
decreases in prices of feed grains and hay, and poultry 
and eggs were the most important causes. Prices paij 
rose from 287 to 288; the parity ratio dropped from 10s 
to 103. The parity ratio for the nation dropped from 105 
to 100 between mid-January and mid-February. 


Construction Contract Awards Off Sharply 


The value of construction contracts awarded in Illinois 


.during February was off substantially from the January 


total. The 28.2 percent decline in contracts let reflected 
large drops in the nonresidential building (53.3 percent) 
and public works and utilities (41.5 percent) classifica- 
tions. Only residential awards, up 27.3 percent, increased, 
Even with the large reduction from the previous month, 
the February total exceeded the level of February, 1951, 
by 13.3 percent. Public works and utilities contracts were 
almost double the 1951 month, and nonresidential awards 
were more than 8 percent higher. Contracts let for the 
construction of residences were down nearly 3 percent on 
a year-to-year basis. 

Several large projects are to be undertaken in the near 
future. The Granite City Steel Company has announced 
a $40 million expansion program to be completed in 1953. 
New facilities will add 500,000 tons, or about two-thirds 
of last year’s total production, to the company’s capacity. 
Construction is expected to start this summer on addi- 
tions to the Springfield works of the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany. Approximately $15 million is to be spent for 
enlarging the plant and adding equipment to permit in- 
creased production of tractors, graders, and parts. At 
Chicago, Illinois Bell has announced plans for a new 
$12-million long-distance center. The new project, to be 
completed in about two years, is expected to protect com- 
munications in emergencies as well as improve service. 


1952 Planting Estimates 


Acreages planted in crops this spring will fall short 
of national goals, according to preliminary crop estimates 
of the United States and Illinois Departments of Agri- 
culture. These goals were set last December after cor- 
sideration of the needs of domestic and foreign consumers 
and the requirements of the military program. Farmers 
plan at present to plant one million fewer acres than last 
year instead of the six and a half million additional acres 
thought necessary by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Planned acreages exceed government goals in wheat, oats, 
soybeans, hay, and rice, but fail by a substantial margin 
to meet the goals for such crops as corn, barley, flax, and 
sorghums. Feed for livestock is a major concern, with 
the number of animals on farms now at a peak. Shortage 
of farm labor and falling prices seem to be two importamt 
checks on increased acreages. ! 

In Illinois, farmers expect to plant larger acreages 0 
corn, winter wheat, and oats, but acreages of barley, 
potatoes, and soybeans are well below last year. Acreage 
put into hay is expected to be slightly lower. As in the 
nation as a whole, difficulty is being encountered in ob 
taining farm labor. In addition, there is some uncertainty 
as to the adequacy of fertilizer supplies. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


February, 1952 
29.92 Electric Estimated 
Building ° Depart- Bank Postal 
Permits! § Retail | ment Store | Debitst | Receipts® 
Percentage Change from. . . 1951....| —28.5 +6.1 +13.7 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
an., 1952....| +8. +1. nll 
Percentage Change from eb., 1951 -2.0 —4.3 +88 
an., 1952....| +481. 1. 
Percentage Change from 1951....| +131 412.9 +7.3 
Percentage Change from 1951....| +92.3 —4.2 +5.0 47.3 438.0 
an., 2....| +177. —24. —J. —6. 
Percentage Change from 1951....| +46.5 +141 3 
an., 2....| +1981 —25. —5. 
Percentage Change from. . . 1951....| +18.8 +9.2 +13.9 
Rock Island-Moline............... 8,833 18,342 $8,774 | 133 
an., +66. —10. —25. n.a. —3. —I11. 
Percentage Change from. . {RR 1951....| +136.8 +01 +12.3 
$ 377 28,758 | $14,206 $ 120 
an., 1952....| +83. 421 
Percentage Change from. . . (Re 1951....| —24.8 +11.2 —4.5 419.7 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
an., +140. +5. —24. n.a. 
Percentage Change from 1951....| +572.0 422.5 et +15.3 +66.6 
an., —8.1 —24. n.a. —2. 
Percentage Change from 1951....| +64.7 +8.3 +12.8 429.6 
an., +96. +2. —6. 
Percentage Change from 1951....| —34.5 +45 +0.6 +7.7 +7.3 
Percentage Change from 1951....| +33.7 +188 42.0 +17 413.7 +134 
$ 373 47,200" | $15,488 $192 $ 192 
an., —5.1 —25. +7.1 +3. —8. 
Percentage Change from. ..\Fet,” 4951. 4.778 -~0.8 412.9 
an., 1952....| +126. 46.0 —28.0 +0. 
Percentage Change from 1951....| +71.8 -6.1 +10.9 422.2 
an., 1952....|  +39.1 —4.4 +2. —10. 
Percentage Change from. . . (Re 1951....| +111.8 +10 6 40.5 420.2 +9.8 425.2 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
an., 1952... —72. —0.9 — 24. —I13. 
Percentage Change from 1951....| +204 1 +163 +13 412.1 415.5 
an., —8.9 —30. n.a. —5. —0. 
Percentage Change from 1951....| +71.4 40.5 419.8 +183 
an., 2....) +114.3 —4.6 —28. Nn.a. —18. 
Percentage Change from. . 1951....| +8000 48.2 


Sources: ! U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. * Local power companies. # Illinois De- 
partment of Revenue. Data are for January, 1952, the most recent available. Com 
Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) 


* Total for cities listed. 
Moline only. 


* Includes immediately surrounding territory. 


na. Not available. 
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risons relate to December, 1951. 
istricts. * Local post office reports. 
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